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; y “Son of Omar,” said she, “I am the Genius of the place, |/{alling cliffs; and others are drawn in by the whirlpools, 
HE VISION OF ABDALLAH, the guardian of the groves and fountains which thou hast|jand destroyed.” ‘ 

AN EASTERN ALLEGORY. been contemplating. I have long been an invisible observer|| ‘Son of Omar,” said the Genius, “the cloud which thou 
of thy walks, and know thy desire to escape from the bustle,|jsawest hanging over the valley, is the cloud of Passion, 
gale of passion, who have only known life by feeling its as- and misery, and confusion of the world. Follow me, and||which always shed its tempests on those who are so unhappy 
perities, and who have sought ‘after sublunary happiness ||see what I will shew thee.” as to be caught within its influence. The valley which thou 
without finding it, listen to the vision of Abdallah, the son Abdallah arose and followed the Genius, who conducted || now beholdest, is the Vale of Misery, and the river flowing 
of Omar. him to the edge of a lofiy precipice. ‘Take this glass,’’||down it, the Stream of Turbulence. The wretched human 

Abdallah was the voungest son of Omar, an opulent mer- said she, ‘and look before thee, and tell me what thou||beings on its surface, are those who suffer themselves to be 
chant of Shiraz. In accordance with the custom of the Per-||seest.” constantly disturbed by passion ; who are filled with corro- 
sians, he was early initiated into society, and accustomed to|| “TI see,” replied he, “a large, majestic river, smoothly |iding cares and anxieties; and who have left the Vale of 
mingle in the busy scenes of life. But he possessed strong igliding through a valley, adorned with the richest verdure,||Contentment, enticed away by Ambition, Avarice, and other 
and ungovernable passions, which he had not been properly |jand abounding with the most beautiful flowers and tempting|jevil passions. The cliffs hanging over the river, and the 
taught to control, which were often the sources of much | fruits. Its shores sparkle with gems, and its banks are cov-||rocks in it, the greater part of which are hidden beneath its 
misery to him, and which frequently led him astray from ered with the most delightful arbors, fanned by the gentle||surface, represent the numerous dangers, by which those on 
the path of rectitude and happiness. | breezes which sigh over its, bosom. Numerous shining barges||the stream are crushed, and on which they are wrecked ; 

As he increased in years, and was approaching that period ||are gently moving down its surface, filled with persons of all}|and the whirlpools are the vortices of despair. 
of existence which begins to form the boundary between||ranks and ages, Their countenances are lighted up with|} “Son of Omar,” continued the Genius, “remember that 
youth and manhood, he learned to view life as it really is ;||smiles, and wear an air of cheerfulness and tranquillity ; the/|/real happiness is to be found only in the Vale of Content- 
he became pensive and thoughtful ; and began to grow tired || roses of health bloom upon their cheeks, and undisturbed hap-||ment. He who would find it, must not suffer himself to be- 
of the world. He had attentively observed the numerous||piness seems to reign among them. Yet, notwithstanding||come the slave of passion ; he must not permit his mind to 
deceptions and frauds which mankind, in their intercourse, ||their seemingly happy and undisturbed condition, many are||be perplexed and harassed by anxieties, cares and troubles; 
practice on each other, through self-interest, ambition, and ||tempted to leave the valley, and climb the rugged sides of||and he must carefully avoid the snares and dangers to which 
revenge ; he had watched the banefal effects of passion upon|/the neighboring mountains, lured by the enchanting pros-j|the rash and inconsiderate are continually exposed.” 
its subjects; and felt conscious of the errors and snares into|| pects which their sammits exhibit.” When the Genius ceased speaking, Abdallah turned again 
which it had frequently led him; he felt the miseries in|} ‘Son of Omar,” said the Genius, “the valley which thou|/to survey the scene which he had just been viewing; but 
which it had involved him; and longed to be free from the || beholdest, is the Vale of Contentment, and the river flowing) instead of the rugged valiey and foaming river, he saw only 
vexations and troubles which perplex and distract society. ||through it, the Stream of Tranquillity. As long as the river||the valley of Shiraz, the lake, and the city whitening in the 
When he had ended his daily avocations, he would gladly |;remains in the situation in which thou seest it, the valley|idistant view. He turned again to the Genius, but she had 
retreat from the scenes of business, with which the rest of || cobain its luxuriaps verdure, with its flowers and fruits.||disappeared. He them,(escended the mountain, and pursued 
mankind were occupied, and in which they were absorbed,|| The happy beings on its surface, are those who, free from|/his way to the city, musing on what he had seen. The last 
being absorbed by the busy commotions of the world, live in|/beams of the setting sun had irradiated the eastern moun- 
plate the scenes of nature. peace and harmony; who have not suffered themselves to|/tains; and the moon in her queen-like majesty was shining 

It was on one of those delightful evenings, which succeed |!be led astray by passion, and are not filled with repinings||high above the horizon. The lake, gilded with its beams, 
a warm vernal day, that Abdallah wandered forth from the};and misfortunes and calamities. No tormenting anxieties||glittered like a flood of silver; and the cascades sparkled as 
bustle and confusion of Shiraz, to enjoy one of those evening ||and corroding cares disturb them ; none of those tumultuous||they foamed over the precipices. Nothing broke upon the 
rambles, of which he had become fond. A universal serenity || passions which swell the breast and distract the brain; no|/silence of the night, but the sweet notes of the bulbul, and 
seemed to reign over the whole face of nature. Not acloud||vehement and immoderate desires. Peace and happiness,||the murmur of the distant waterfalls. ~ Louisville Literary 
was seen to obscure the smiling face of the bright blue sky, and health, dwell with them, and are their constant compan-|| News-Letter. 
which canopied the green earth, and shed its softness upon|jions. The mounts which thou beholdest on each side, are 
the rich scenery. The cool and refreshing breezes whispered || those of Ambition, of Wealth, of Fame, and numerous others, 
through the verdant groves ; and, as they fanned him, wafted|/the summits of which, adorned with golden prospects, and 
the perfumes of the luxuriant flowers, which every where||rendered enchanting by the distance, daily induce numbers 
covered the ground, and waved in fairy masses before them;|\to forsake the happy valley, and spend their lives in toil and 


Ler those who suffer themselves to be ruffled by every 





to meditate upon the various conditions of life, and contem-} 





DISTINCTIONS FOUNDED ON WEALTH, 
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whilst the warbling of the evening songsters was heard from||pain to reach them, which but few are ever capable of at- ine 

the copses, and the murmar of the distant waterfalls, tumb-| taining; and when gained, the reality opens upon them;! [+r is often remarked that of all aristocracies, an aristocracy 
ling from the hills. Abdallah entered the shades of the lofiy they regret their choice, and feel the desolating loneliness of|/uf wealth is the most despicable and the most unreasonable. 
wood, and walked onward with delight; he saw nature|/their situation.” Yet, notwithstanding the manifest absurdity of considering 


clothed in her richest and most beautiful robes, and his soul | “Ts there any way,” eagerly inquired Abdallah, “ by|/a man entitled to honor, merely on account of the possession 
was filled with meditation. Sometimes he amused himself|/which I can be placed amongst those happy beings below ?|/of wealth, upon a mature consideration of the grounds upon 
by wandering along the shores of the lake and watching|Is there any descent which leads hence to those blissful] which the pride of birth and the pride of wealth are founded, 
the sports of the numerous water-fowls scattered on its sur- |shores, where the miseries of the world are forgotten, and|/it is doubtfal whether one may not appear as reasonable as 
face ; sometimes, by tracing the meanderings of the rivulets |happiness dwells undisturbed ?” the other ; or whether an aristocracy of wealth is any more 
that discharged themselves into its bosom, and with culling | While he was thus importuning the Genius, the atmos-//ridiculous in its pretensions than an aristocracy of pedigree. 
the wild flowers that grew upon their banks ; sometimes by||phere suddenly darkened, and a black clond hovered over||Be it as it may, it is very certain that as soon as a noble 
viewing the cataracts that tumbled down the cliffs, and con-|the valley ; the winds raged, and the thunders rolled over it,||family loses its wealth, the crown is obliged to confer an 
templating the brow of the lofty mountain ; till, wearied|/and ihe lightnings flashed across it in fearful gleams. Over-|/office or a pension upon its head, or it sinks into contempt. 
with walking, he reclined himself on a bed of moss by the/|come with the terror and majesty of the scene, Abdallah fell||I believe among some nations, even among the English, 
side of a fountain, and soon fellasleep. But he was quickly||upon his face, and prostrated himself before the Genius.||there is a law which authorizes the king to deprive a noble 
aroused from his repose. As he opened his eyes he beheld|/ The tempest suddenly subsided ; and she raised him from||family of their patent of nobility, afier they have been re- 





a beautiful female figure standing by his side. She was|the ground, and bade him look again on the valley. duced to poverty, it is added, by the extravagance and dissi- 

clothed in a white glittering robe, which hung in graceful|) ‘Tell me now,” said the Genius, putting the glass into|/pation of the head of the family. This proviso was however 

folds around her, whilst her hair, of shining auburn, lay ir|/his hand, “tell me now what thou beholdest.” undoubtedly added as an apology for doing a very ungen- 
S 


beautiful ringlets on her shoulders, disclosing a complexion|; “I see,” he replied, “a dark turbid stream, rolling its||erous act: for if it was intended as a punishment of vice 
fair as the driven snow, and tinged with the rosy hue o//jangry floods through a valley, covered with desolation.||why should it not be extended to those who have been vicions 
health. Her eyes, of the mildest blue, appeared indicative||Sharp, craggy rocks rise above its surface, intermingled|j without losing their fortune, as well as to those who have 
of the most, perfect tranquillity ; her countenance was marked |/ with raging whirlpools ; and horrid cliffs hang over. It is||already met with the punishment of their vices, by their 
by the most harmonious symmetry ; and an angelic majesty icovered with innumerable wrecks, filled with wretched hu-j|loss? The truth is, the law was originally intended as a 
seemed to adorn her whole person. Abdallah, just awakened {man beings, of all classes and conditions. They are perpet-||means, when all resources of government by way of givin 

from sleep, and struck with her appearance, prostrated hin-|jually contending with and plunging each other into the|/pensions and sinecures had failed, of amning out a family 
self before her, without uttering a word. She touched him, || flood, while many are dashed against the rocks, and disap-||from the ranks of nobility, whose poverty might bea disgrace 








and gently raising him from the ground, addressed him; _|!pear beneath the billows. Many are burried beneath thellio the order. It is very evident from this law, and the cir- 
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cumstances that gave birth to it, that the honor of a nobility 
cannot be supported without wealth, and that people, there- 
fore, will do more honor to wealth than pedigree. 

Wealth, no less than knowledge and talent, is power; and 
wealth, more especially, is that kind of power which is es- 
sential to the support of aristocracies. In a large city, for 
instance, though any body of men whatever have the power 
of setting themselves apart from others, and claiming supe- 
riority, yet, unless they are wealthy, they cannot make suffi- 
cient parade to bring themselves into notice. Nobody cares 
for their exclusiveness, because but a few know any thing 
of their existence, and others can see nothing in their condi- 
tion or reputation which is a cause for envy or coveting. I! 
they are both poor and ignorant, their exclusiveness only ren- 
ders them the laughing stock of all who know any thing 
about them. In some of our old towns we find a few such 
families, who are elevated above their neighbors, neither by 
superior wealth or education, but who, in spite of both igno- 
rance and poverty, claim to be a better sort of people than 
their neighbors, on account of some fancied honorableness 
in their descent. A portion of the nobility in some of the 
kingdoms of Europe are more or less in this indigent, and 
of course contemptible condition. [tis not that poverty itself 
is contemptible in the eyes of intelligent people; but that 
foolish pretensions of any kind have nothing to support them 
if the pretenders are poor. 

Even a learned man, if he be without wealth, or office, or 
credit which will enable him to make a show of wealth, how 
great soever the talent which he exhibits, commands but little 
respect in the community, compared with what is freely be- 
stowed upon a wealthy blockhead among his neighbors. 
Learned men, in general, though not capitalists, usually 
enjoy an income sufficient to enable them to support their 
respectability, by a moderate compliance with fashion. In 
this case their learning obtains them considerable honor 
through the medium of their supposed wealth. They are 
more respected than if they had apparently the same amount 
of wealth without learning. Yet all their learning would 
not obtain them a moderate degree of honor, if it was asso- 
ciated with manifest poverty. The truth is that wealth or 
rather its show, is all that the majority of the community 
are fully capable of appreciating. They see nothing in a 
learned poor man but the signs of his poverty, because they 
cannot appreciate his Jearning and genius; and they see in 
the rich blockhead the signs of his wealth, but are nat suffi- 
ciently intimate with him to be acquainted with his ignorance 
and stupidity. Hence, it is idle for any set of men who are 
indigent, whatever may be their personal accomplishments 
and attainments, to set themselves apart from others ; for 
their claims will not be recognized, unless they can by some 
means or other snake a false show of wealth. 

It is not so when the exclusives or pretenders to superiority 
are wealthy. How mean soever they be themselves, and how 
ridiculous soever their pretensions, they can always assert and 
maintain them, if their wealth be but proportionate to these 
pretensions. Hence it follows that the most offensive of all 
aristocracies are aristocracies of wealth, not because it is more 
ridiculous to base one’s pretensions upon wealth than upon 
pedigree, but because wealthy people are the only persons in 
the world who have it in their power to make a great show 
in the world and gain a great name, in spite of ignorance, 
imbecility and vulgarity. All others, unless they be aided 
by the wealthy, which is equivalent to being wealthy them- 
selves, are obliged, in order to gain reputation and distine- 
tion, to exhibit some talents or acqnisitions which the few) 
only possess. Poor people, in order to be valued, must ex- 
hibit some qualities which render them truly valuable, while 
wealihy people are valuable, whatever may be their personal 
worthlessness, on account of their wealth alone. 

In order to gain distinction in the world, it is necessary to 
outshine the majority of the community in certain actions, 
deeds, qualities or exhibitions. A person who can gain the 
highest distinetion by his abilities, though certain exclusives 
may affect to look upon kim with contempt, could not be pre- 
vented from being classed with the first men of the nation. 
A man of first rate genius, if he be possessed of equal energy 
and ambition, however mean his origin, and however indi- 
gent his circumstances, can go forward, and rise, after a sea- 
son, to the highest point of distinction. But the great ma- 
jority have nothing in the world but that very common sort 
of quality called common sense; I mean not that very un- 
common quality called good sense. Hence if men of com- 
mon abilities do not happen to have a patent of nobility, 
which in this country they cannot obtain, they have only two 










































ways of gaining distinction. They must procure either wealib 
or office. The consequence is that both of these are sought 
with the utmost eagerness by all who have ambition con- 
nected with but ordinary talent. Wealth becomes their prin- 
cipal aim, because there always appears to be a greater 
chance of obtaining it than office, and it is known moreover. 
to be a better stepping-stone to office, likewise, than any thing 
else, talent not excepted. 

Some few of these ambitious people who are remarkably 
shrewd or remarkably fortunate, arrive at wealth, before they 
have passed the zenith of life. Being ambitious, of course | 
they will not live like other people, and being men of ordi- 
nary capacity and attainments, they will not degrade them- 
selves in popular estimation by allowing people to become 
acquainted with them. They know they can make use of 
their wealth, if they please, as others use their talents and 
learning, to obtain distinction. Being ambitious, they adopt! 
this very simple expedient, as any others of the same ambi- 
tion would do. They erect themselves palaces and fit them 
out with the greatest elegance and splendor. In order to 
publish their wealth, they give grand entertainments, that 
the people may be led to admire the extent of their pecuniary 
resources. 

After having acquired themselves a name, they begin to 
grow exclusive. They find it inconvenient to be bored with) 
as much company as they would be obliged to entertain, if 
they were polite and civil to every comer. They are forced 
by their circumstances to become exclusive. They would 
be bored everlastingly with dependants, poor acquaintances 
and poor relations, who are attracted by the glitter of their 
wealth, and the hdpes of obtaining some favors from the 
hands that hold it in their possession. I have not the least 
doubt that many a man suffers aigreat deal of mental dis- 
tress, on account of the very necessity of using people whom 
he may esteem, with so much coldness and incivility ; espe-| 
cially when he knows that he will receive their curses for) 
not devoting the whole of his time and his fortune to their) 
entertainment. 

It cannot be denied, however, that there are very many 





















who have no such sympathies ; but who take pride and pleas-| 
ure in causing the envy and jealousy of half the world of 
their acquaintance. They become exclusive, not on account 
of necessity, for this can always be avoided by avoiding that 
luxury and splendor by which the vulgar are attracted to 
their houses, but because they delight in showing mankind 
that they can soar above them, and meet with an acknowl- 
edgement of all their unfounded claims of superiority. Those 
are the weakest minds which are most under the influence 
of such feelings. But it is not the wealthy alone who are 
guilty of them; it is the wealthy alone who have the power! 
of gratifying them. For poverty, except when united with! 
credit, which is equivalent to wealth, disables one from) 
making a show; it renders all one’s failings remarkably 
transparent, and hides from vulgar observation all except 
the most obvious of one’s good parts and worth. 

Hence we may easily comprehend why aristocracies of 
wealth are the most disagreeable and overbearing of any in, 
the world ; not because people are any worse for being pos-, 
sessed of wealth, but if a man has any bad propensities, his, 












auy others, because they are new-made aristocracies, unlike 


nobilities, which have made ita point for several generations, 
to elevate themselves above the vulgar, by education and 
refinement. 


THE PROFANE SWEARER, 


BY ISAAC F. SHEPARD. 





Original. 





His virtues were his pride ; and that one vice 
Made all his virtues gewgaws of no price. 
Cowper’s Truth, 


There is a divinity that shapes our ends. 
Shakspeare. 


“ Wi. it storm, sir?” asked Lucilla Altamont, the mo- 
ment after I was introduced to her for the first time, upon 
the deck of a steamboat, just leaving the wharf of an eastern 
city ; “think you it will really storm, sir? I have watched 
the motion of the clouds for half an hour, wishing they 
might break away: for it must be truly beautiful to gaze 
upon the waters foaming and flashing in the bright sun rays, 
as our boat shall Jeave the harbor, and sweep out upon the 
ocean. J hope it will clear away.” 

It was afternoon of a New England summer. The morn- 
ing had been sultry, and the atmosphere was exceedingly 
oppressive. As is often the case, about midday the clouds 
began to gather, slowly and almost imperceptibly, till the 
heavens were dark, and the sun veiled, saving when it stole 
through an opening of its shroud, and bade earth smile again. 
The thunder groaned heavily, and the fitful blaze of the 


||lightning flashed at intervals in the distance. The appear- 


ances of an immediate tempest were decisive ; and such as 
to give the timid girl, whose interrogation may have struck 
the reader as somewhat abrupt, no little uneasiness ; for 
afier all, the boldest of us unaccustomed to the constant 
roaring of the watery waste, do not feel perfectly at ease 
with a few feet of timber beneath us, the raging waves 
around, black clouds and thunder and fire above. 

I have before intimated that Lucilla was a stranger: and 
yet I had known her long. Richard Altamont, two years 
older than herself, was my classmate and bosom friend at 
college ; and they who know the spells dwelling about those 
names, can tell, that closer ties of simple friendship than 
these imply, exist not between man and man, the world over. 
Often had his only sister been the subject of our conversa- 
tion; and the brilliant pictures of her amiable qualities 
which a brother’s affection had from time to time given me, 
together with exhibitions of mental purity and excellence 
that I had seen in her letters to him, formed the base upon 
which I had created a personification of my idea of her, 
clothing her with features of beauty, but little lower than 
the angels. Frequent interchanges of sentiment had passed 
between us, through her brother, as well as little presents ; 
and I never sat down at evening to my task, without a mo- 
ment’s thought upon the fair fingers that had wrought my 
lamp-mat. And when a package came from her distant 
home, invariably was some trifle enveloped “ For Richard’s 
chum.” 

It was not without interest, then, that I now met her. A 


wealth enables him to gratify them with a certain degree of||plan had been formed, that I should travel with the family 
impunity. If a family be infected with pride or silly aris-\during the warm months, and by appointment, I joined 
tocratic vanity, their wealth enables them to gratify these} them upon the deck of the steamboat, where my readers 





‘ciety. Hence they enjoy a kind of factitious greatness. A 


° 2 . | 
ugly feelings to a great extent. However ignorant and un-) 


civilized they may be, they can give splendid entertainments, |, 
imperfect, as when a lovely landscape is perceived through 


and can make it for the interest of people to court their so- 


noble family who were destitute of wealth, would be disposed 
to secure the affections of the peuple by the politeness and | 
courtesy of their manners; but the wealthy vulgar could do 
no such thing if they would. Their wealth will cause them 
to be courted, and the farther they separate themselves from | 
their neighbors, the less manifest will be their ignorance and| 
clownishness. People will fawn upon them in crowds, what- 
ever ill manners they may exhibit, for the sake of favors that 
may come from their hands. 

Wealthy aristocracies are no worse than any others, when 
wealth is united with goodness, intelligence, and refinement. 
But wealth is not always associated with these qualities, and 
it is the only circumstance that enables a vulgar, ignorant, 
and depraved family to obtain court or distinction. Hence! 
these disagreeable qualities are found in no aristocracies| 
except those of wealth, because wealth is the only thing in 
the world which will cause them to be tolerated. Wealthy 


















just now found me. 
My beau ideal had not been too ethereal. Nay, it was 


the mist, or in the dim twilight, which needs the full blaze of 
midday to develope perfectly the alternations of light and 
shade. My picture had been beautiful, but it wanted the 
fair proportion and the elegant grace, and above all the san- 
shine of the soul that illumined the temple nature had made. 
There was the stately form, the elegantly chiselled features, 
the liquid azure eye, the delicately pencilled brow, the rich 
profusion of auburn ringlets, and a complexion in which 
health glowed through the veil of beauty. 

The poetry and music of her voice as she spoke, would 
have dispelled any feeling of formality from my heart, had I 
known it; and as though we met old acquaintance, I answer- 
ed with a smile, as we looked upon the clouds, 

“J hope it will storm, but fear your wishes may be real- 
ized, instead of mine.” 

“T love your candor,” said she ; “ most men wou!d have 
accorded with my wish, merely for the sake of quieting my 
fears, even though in reality they hoped and expected other- 


aristocracies include more illiterate and vulgar people than'!wise. But why do you wish a storm ?” 
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pa 
larm, until he fainted in agony — but the arm was obstinate 


«‘ For the reason,” replied I, “ that you wish fair weather ; || ment disconcerted, without knowing how to reply. Then 


to behold the beauty of the ocean. I feel as safe in a storm 
at sea, as ina calm; for it is as easy for Him who rules the 
winds and waves to say, ‘Peace! be still!’ as to restrain 
them when they are at. peace; and with an unfaltering 
trust in Him, I am alike protected, upon land or sea, in the 
mild sunshine, or in the whirlwind and the tempest.” 

“| feel the justness of the rebuke your remark conveys, 
for being fearful in the event of a storm,” she replied, “ but 
do you not admire the beauty of a vessel sweeping over the 
tranquil deep, like a bird upon the wing? Mark now, as the 
sun struggles through the clouds, how its rays light up the 
spray dashing from the boat’s prow, like a shower of gems: 


| 








! 
' 


| 
| 


drawing a small Bible from her side, she said, 

“Stranger! Iam but too happy if so poor a motive has 
induced you to reform a habit odious to God and good men. 
Take this little volume, and may its precepts work a holier 
and greater reformation, for your own sake.” 

* Night closed in upon us, and little circles of friends were 
gathered here and there upon deck, and in the cabin, passing 
the hours in conversation, pleasantry, and sung. The cap-/| 
tain, by invitation, joined our little party, and attached him- 
self to us all, as a man of honorable and generous sentiments, 
and of refined and liberal education, but whose moral and |) 
religious character had been formed from the loose and 


| 


and the bone would n 
their efforts. ‘ ‘ 

The case looked serious, and so did the surgeons. They 
consulted together upon what was best to be done. Some 
one suggested the idea of sending for Dr. Kittredge, and the 
suggestion was adopted, and an express was despatched for 
the Doctor. At the time he was expected to arrive, the poor 
fellow was brought into the front room, placed in an easy 
chair, his arm was bared, the inflexible joint well oiled, and 


ot slip into its socket, in spite of all 
* 


ibandages, rollers, and straps, in abundance, for the purpose 


of giving the patient another pull—“a long pull, a strong 


‘pull, and a pull all together.” The patient beheld all these 


And in our wake too, see how the waves seem dancing with|| wicked maxims of the world. But before slamber had come |/preparations with a blanched cheek, and a trembling heart — 


joyousness ; and the clouds chasing each other on the sur-|/ upon our eyes, a fervent prayer had ascended from more 
Can there be beauty like this in a|/than one heart, that he might taste the fruits of the Spirit, | arrival of the celebrated surgeon. 


face of the water! 


storm ?” 
“ Not like this,” I answered ; “for when you have real- 


ized the beauties of a calm sea once, you have them for all 
times and all places. The same creasted foam, the same 
rippling waves, and the same reflections from the clouds, are 
there without change or variety, and the beauty becomes 
monotonous. Day after day, and week after week, you may 
sail on, and the scene shall be tedious and uninteresting, and 
what now appears beautiful shall become dull and tiresome. 
In a storm, grandeur and sublimity unite with beauty ; and) 
the soul that can conquer its foolish fears, seems above the| 








and become an heir of the grace of God. 
* * * * * 

It was again summer. The wheel of time had been roll- 
ing onward untiringly, and with it seasons had come and 
gone. The noise and bustle of commercial life was loud 
as ever, and ships and steamboats in multiplied numbers 
ploughed rivers and oceans, but Captain Woodford mingled 
not with its noise, or gave command upon their decks. Men 
in all places of life had turned or been jostled aside, and 
others occupied their stations. 

The Sabbath sun dawned upon a populous city, and the|| 


* 7 
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| 








and in an unenviable state of nervous anxiety, awaited the 


When Dr. Kittredge came, the room was well filled with 
anxious and curious spectators, who were desirous to learn 
the nature of the Doctor’s plan for reducing a dislocation ; 
but, in compliance with a spirit of oddity which he always 
cherisHed, and which is not unfrequently the companion (al- 
though a disagreeable one, sometimes,) of superior minds, 
he resolved to disappoint them. 

He greeted his brethren of the pill-box and lancet, civilly, 
but distantly — walked up to the patient, and apparently in 
the most cursory manner, examined the state of his shoul- 
der; and while he was “the cynosure of every eye” — 


power of the elements, and looks with awe and silence) wicked and ungodly went out to do their own pleasure, and|/while all were anxiously, awaiting the next scene in the 


| 


upon the wonderful exhibition of the majesty and power of 
God.” 


tempt the curse of God, and the devout and holy knelt in 
adoration and thankful worship. The bells pealed from the 





drama, he took his bandanna ‘kerchief from his pocket, and 
apparently engaged in deep thought, he paced the room to 


While I was speaking, our conversation was put to the||domes of an hundred sanctuaries, and called the people to|jand fro — played with his ’kerchief, and finally rolled it up 
proof. The heavens became suddenly black as night; the | the house of God. The multitude left their secret altars, and into the shape of a ball. Suddenly he rushed to one of the 
wind moaned through the ship’s rigging; the thunder came | crowded the streets, with silence and serious contemplation. ||front windows, apparently much surprised, and loudly ex- 


nearer, and the lightning wreathed the clouds with its flame. | 
The black waters foamed angrily about us, and the waves 
went rolling and tumbling onward, dashing their crested | 
tops to the clouds, while our boat was tossing like a thing of 


air, now mounting, and now sinking again to the depths. |/holy temple. She was changed : the beautiful girl of six- 
Still the beautiful being Stood beside me, hanging upon my ||teen was no longer a bud of promise; but the maiden of 
arm, and gazed upon the sublimity of the storm. She spoke |twenty-two was a most magnificent flower iu full bloom. 


. . . . | 
not. It was impossible to give utterance ® words, while 


such high thoughts swelled our souls as then. « 
There was hurrying to and fro upon the deck, and anxiety 
on many acountenance. The light baggage was shifted tol 





The stranger and the citizen mingled together. The father 
and the mother walked side by side, and behind them the 
son, and Lucilla Altamont leaning upon the arm of her 
brother, to pay their vows unto the Lord in the courts of his 





The grey-haired man, and his wife, and his two children, 
entered Jehovah’s courts, aud knelt and worshipped. The 
man of God arose, and holy eloquence fell from his lips, and | 
he shed tears as he exhorted men to repent, preaching Jesus 









positions where it might not become wet, and friend was||Christ and him crucified. Often his eye dwelt upon the 
searching for friétd, and the loud shout of the commander. stranger’s, and the stranger’s upon him ; but they knew him 
was heard above the voice of the tempest, issuing orders to|}not. The hour passed by ; and the service closed, and the 
the crew. But Lucilla heeded it not. Her soul was absorbed | congregation went to their homes. But the stranger tarried, 
by the terrible beauty about her. Unperceived, the captain || till the reverend man came down from the pulpit, and spoke 










claimed, “Good Heavens, what do I behold.” 

The doctors and bystanders of every description, sprang 
forward to the windows, eager to see the wonderful sight — 
all but the patient, who sat wondering in his chair; they 
strained their eyes until those visual orbs threatened to start 
from the sockets, but saw nothing worth looking at; nothing 
beyond the usual routine of a country life. They heard a 
sudden noise behind them like the report of a pocket pistol, 
the sound of a pop-gun, or the smack of a coachman’s whip. 
They faced to the right-about, and looked at the patieat. A 
smile of pleasure lighted up his pallid featwres, while the 
doctor’s were distorted with a grin of triumph. He had 
completely out-generalled them. While, attracted by his 
exclamation, they were, one and @'l, gazing from the win- 
dows, he approached the patient, lifted his arm, applied his 
‘kerchief to the hollow, as a sort of fuleram— gave the arm 


had approached us, and with his trampet to his lips shouted | kind words of Christian fellowship, and he told of past days|/a sudden wrench and a pull, secundum artem, and the bone 
some command. It was uanobeyed—perhaps unheard. of sinfulness and profanity, of storms and tempests, and ||slipped into the socket with a loud report. No one saw him 





Again he shouted with a voice of thunder, and with the|kind rebuke, and lifted a small volume to heaven, and with|/do it except the patient—and he was so completely taken 
command came oaths and horrid curses. Lucilla started as| 
from a dream. She gazed with a pale face upon me, and 
said, 5 

‘“T fear not the voice of the tempest, the wrath of the deep, 
the echoes of the thunder, or the fiery footsteps of Jehovah 
as he walks upon the wings of the whirlwind; but I dare 
not stand in the presence of a man who curses his God! 
Let us go below.” 

We moved away ; and as we passed the captain, he turned 


| 


streaming eyes thanked God that he met again with the 
angel who had given him that Bibles—through which the 
blasphemous sea captain was changed to a minister of righ- 
teousness ! 

Happy days passed away like the swift-winged wind; and 
there was a gathering in the city, at night. The brilliant 
lamps sHfone, and youth and beauty and smiles and joy were 
there ; and a marriage feast was proclaimed, and a man of 
noble bearing knelt at the altar beside a beautiful maiden, 






aback, that he was unable to describe the process. 











Tue Avstratian Goupen Fresce.—{t was in the year 
1812 that Mr. John M’Arthur had consigned to him a num- 
ber of merino sheep. By a singular coincidence these were 
conveyed out by the Argo, and the consequences that have 
followed seem to have realized the fable of the golden fleece, 
for such has been the rapid increase of the exports of fine 
woul, the produce of these flocks, that from 92,415 pounds 


and looked upon us with an air that told he both heard and//and her father fell upon her neck and kissed her, and her||imported in 1820, the quantity last year had increased to 


felt the remark. 
The violence of the tempest increased, till the rain began 





to fall in torrents ; and as the clouds discharged themselves, || ward Woodford, who prayed at night and at morn, that God 


it gradually died away, and before sunset it had completely 
lalled. 

Again we went upon deck; the ocean was heaving in 
tumult, like the bosom of an infant, after it has been dis- 
turbed by some fretfulness. We stood by the ship’s side, 
watching the sun as it descended to its home in the west, 
deeply engaged in conversation. Suddenly we were inter- 


mother also; and they wept ;—for they gave away their 
only daughter, and Lucilla Altamont was the bride of Eil- 


would make holy and humble and grateful “tne Prorane 
SweaReR.” 


CURIOSITY BAFFLED. 
Dr. Kirrrenee, who flourished in Andover, and who was 
in the zenith of his reputation nearly half a century ago, 
and celebrated for his skill in practical surgery, was remark- 






7,060,526 pounds. — Australian Chronicle. 





Tue Butvers anv Firzeerauos or IneLann. — During the 
wars of the Roses, the Butlers supported the house of Lan- 
caster, the Fitzgeralds that of York; but they cared more 
about their own rivalry than the disputed succession. In 
one of their contests, the old Earl of Desmond, desperately 
wounded, was made prisoner, and borne on a litter from the 
field. When tauntingly asked by the conquerors, “ Where 
now is the greal Earl of Desmond?” he spiritedly replied, 


rupted, and looking round, Captain Woodford stood beside|/ably expert and successful as an operator ; in consequence||“ Where he ought to be —on the necks of the Butlers.” — 7. 


us. He spoke. 

« Pardon the interruption of a stranger, lady, but my feel-| 
ings will not permit me to keep silence. Often have I heard) 
of trust in God, but I never saw it, till I beheld it exemplified 





of which —a good surgeon being more rare in those days 
than they are at the present time —the field of his practice 
was very extensive; and he was often sent for, post haste, 





de Beaumont’s Irelund. 





Curious ano Imrortant Discovery. — We see it stated in 


from a distance of manymiles, to perform a difficult operation. ||a foreign periodical, that Signor Bertelli, a rich landed pro- 


in you to-day, in the midst of the tempest. Your reverence|| It happened that a gentleman residing in a town in Rock-||prietor in Piedmont, has discovered a method by which he 
for Jeuovah’s name, involuntarily expressed, I overheard ;||ingham county, N. H., was thrown from his chaise by an||can make silk-worms spin red or blue cocoons at pleasure. 
“and let me assure you, that it shall never be uttered profanely |/unrily horse, and had the misfortune to dislocate his shoulder.||So that the silk thus obtained is dyed naturally with one or 





‘ by my lips again, if for your sake alone.” 
I never saw a more beautiful or touching sight, than was 
Lucilla at that moment, blushing like the morning at the 
knowledge of the good she had dune. She stood for a mo- 








All the physicians in the neighborhood were sent for, and 
with faces of becoming longitude, hastened to his assistance. 
They attempted to reduce the dislocation, but in vain. They 





the other of these colors, not only of surpassing beauty, but 
indestructible. Signor Bertelli keeps his discovery a secret ; 
but it is supposed to consist in some particular preparation 


pulled, and twisted, and jerked, and screwed the poor man’s lof the mulberry leaves on which he feeds his worms. 
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For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
A WISH, 


I wourp that I were beautiful! 
Nay, smile not at the thought, 

For many an idler wish than this 
The buman heart hath wrought. 


I would a flashing eye were mine, 
A darkly flashing eye, 

Which well might speak the burning dreams 
Which in my bosom lie, 


A brow of fair and pearly light, 
A lip of rosy bue, 

A cheek on which the mantling blood 
Came blooming richly through. 


I wouid that [ were beautiful, — 
And yet [’d weave no chain 
To suit a woman’s light caprice, 

And then to break again. 


I would be loved, — and few will seek, 
Within a plainer face, 

The spirit cherm, which yet must give 
To beauty all its grace. 


The unembellished shrine, ’tis true, 
May hold a jewel rare, 

Yet they who seek its beaming light, 
Weouid never seek it there. 


And thus, that I were beautiful, 
I wish, tho’ all in vain; 

I would but weave one little spell, 
Which should not break again. 


Natchitoches, La., June, 1840. FLORENCE. 


A TURKISH COURT. 


[The Rev. Mr. Southgate, in his tour through Armenia, Persia and Kur- 


distan, relates the following incident, which took place on the eve of 

his departure from Constantinople. } 

As we were walking one day in the bazars, a singular in- 
cident occurred. We were just issuing from a shop unde: 
the arched way leading to one of the khans, when a young 
Greek, who had been observing us a few minutes, stepped 
forward and stood in our path. His appearance and action 
showed that he wished to attract our notice, and John imme- 
diately asked what be wanted. He replied by demanding 
the payment of a sum due him from John, saying that the 
latter had long escaped his notice by having assumed the 
new costume of the Sultan in place of the Armenian dress 
which he formerly wore. Jvbn was, at first, somewhat dis- 
turbed by the charge, but prompily denied the debt and de- 
mauded how much the Greek supposed it to be. “ Ten 
piastres,” was the reply. Upon this there followed a loud 
war of words. John asseverated his innocence, and the Greek 
persisted in the charge. He fullowed us as we pursued our 
way, now and then placking the Armenian by the coat and 


vociferating his accusation in the hearing of the multitude | 


who thronged the bazar. The latter at last lost all patience. 
and began to show an intention of proving his innocence 
with his fists. Unwilling to see him involved in a fray thar 
might lead to consequences prejudicial to my own interests 
as well as to himself, I took him aside and remonstrated 
against his denying the debt, if he had really incurred it 
offering myself, in that case, to discharge it. He persisted 
however, in his denial, and declared that he had never so 
much as seen his accuser before. As I had already had 
strong proofs of his integrity. I began to suspect that the 
whole charge might be a fabrication, anc advised him, if he 
could do no better, to carry the matter before the proper au- 
thorities. Immediately he turned to the Greek and called 
upon him to follow. 

We proceeded together to the Eski Serai, (Old Palace,) the 
quarters of the Seresker Pasha, passed between the sentinels 
stationed at the gate, crossed the spacious court, and entered 


asmallroom. The parties advanced, and stood in the mid- 


dle of the apartment, while I remained at the door to watch | 


the progress of the trial. A middle-aged Effendi was seated 
opposite. The Greek with a low selam opened his complaint. 
but great was my astonishment when I heard him charge 
John with a debt of seven times the amount that he had al 
leged in the bazar. The Effendi turned to the Armenian. 
and asked him if he acknowledged the debt. Upon his re 
plying in the negative, the judge told them that they must gu 
to the mehkemeh, or Kadi’s Court, and immediately ordere: 
a servant to attend them. So good an opportunity of seein; 
the interior of a Turkish court of justice could not be sufferec 


to pass unimproved. I determined, therefore, to follow. 


We reached, at length, a low, red, wooden building, i: 
style and appearance like a Turkish house. 


The servani 















ferior officer, who has the first cognizance of such cases 


[he same process was repeated here as at the palace, excep!) 


‘hat the officer ordered a scribe to make a record of the case 
We were then conducted to the door of another apartment, 
before which hung a heavy curtain of coarse cloth. The 
servant raised the curtain and told us to enter. Thinking 


that my evidence might be of service to prove the contra-) 


diction in the words of the Greek, I entered and remained in 
the middle of the floor with the parties. The room was a 
small one, and without any other furniture than an ordinary 
Turkish sofa opposite the door. In one corner of this sofa 
sat a short and stout personage somewhat inclining to corpu- 
lency. At the moment of our entrance he was munching a 
head of lettuce. . We were in the presence of the Kadi, the 


seemed in great awe of the superior presence in which they 
now stood, and spoke with greater moderation than before. 
When the Kadi observed the contradiction in their words, 
he ordered a servant, who stood near the door with his hands 
fulded before him, to bring a book that lay upon a small 
shelf in the corner of the apartment. Upon this, an old and 


holding it before him, pronounced, in Turkish, these words : 
‘- By God, this man owes me money.” John immediately 
took the book and said, “ By God, I do not owe him money.” 


witnesses ?’’ The Greek replied that he had friends who! 
would bear testimony to the debt, but wished for some time 
that he might findthem. “ Then,” said the Kadi, “go away 


. . . . ! 
conducted us up a flight of stairs into the presence of an in-| 





ordinary distributor of justice in Turkish cities, but one edu-, 
cated in the medresseh and Jearned in the law. The same! 
questions as before were asked and answered. Both parties’ 








well-worn volume was put in the hands of the accuser, who,|| him on a visit to one of his patients. 


The judge then demanded of the accuser, “ Where are your! 





and return to-morrow,” and calling the attendant he required 
him to see that the defendant found security for his appear: 
ance. The plaintiff and defendant made a low obeisance, of 
which the Kadi took no notice. I knew from the position 
which I occupied, standing in the middle of the floor, that 
my own respects would be received with no higher deference, | 
and I, therefore, spared them. Before I had turned my back’ 
the Kadi was engaged with his lettuce again. 

John was able to secure the assent of his brother, a re- 
spectable jeweller of the city, to stand responsible for his re- 
appearance on the morrow, and we were permitted to pro- 
ceed upon our business. The kavass, or servant who acted, 
1s constable in the case, had offered to settle the affair for a} 
competent present; but I advised Juhn, if he were truly inno-| 
cent, to maintain it before the Kadi, and he was a man of 
tvo much spirit to do otherwise. 

Those who have an insight into life at Constantinople, know, 
something of the incessant intrigues and lesser rogueries 
which the love of money and of power, and sometimes baser 
passions, are causing among the myriads of its population. 
,A foreigner may spend his life in the city without becoming, 
conversant with them. It is one, however, among the best! 








known of the secrets of the capital, that there are among the, 
Mussulmans themselves, professional false-witnesses, whose) 
places of resort are known and who are always to be found, 
ready to be used as evidences to any thing that gheir em- 
ployer may direct themtosay. The fact is familiar to every, 
Mussulman in the city, and is nowhere better known than, 
in the mehkemehs, where these professional characters are 
recognized by their frequent appearance. The profession, 
however, is an easy one in a country where, in civil cases, | 
justice is administered in the inmost summary manner, where| 
there are no lawyers to cross-examine, and but slight penal 
safeguards against perjury. * 

Jubn imagined that the services of some of these charac-; 
\ters might be put into requisition in the present instance, | 
aud, as the Greek had Jefi the mehkemeh to go in search of) 
his witnesses, we thought it best to look into some of the, 
haunts of men of this sort. The result was, that in passing! 
irange of cafes notorious as the harboring places of such) 
characters, we found the Greek in earnest conversation with! 
i Mussulman. We did not disturb the conference farther! 
‘han to make the former aware of our\presence. The con- 
fusion which the sight of us created strengthened my con- 
viction that the whole was a piece of imposition. The issue| 
of the business served only to confirm it. The next day the) 
ather of the Greek sent for John, made ample apology for; 
his son’s mistake, and proposed to settle the matter by each| 
me’s making a small present to the kavass. The Kadi, 
jorobably, amidst the multiplicity of such cases daily pre- 


Sere before him, never again thought of the trifling anes 


uon between the Armenian and the Greek. 


ON THE “PORTRAIT OF A LADY," 
IN THE ATBENZUM GALLERY. 


Who can behold unmoved this rich display 

Of youth and beauty — where triumphant Art 

Hath traced fair Nature with surpassing skill ! 

Gaze on that brow — that cheek — that eye whose light 
Beams brightly with angelic radiance, 

And tells with sweet resistless eloquence 

Of the far brighter soul that reigns within 

That bosom — the abode of grace and truth: 

And the blest flame of young unblighted Hepe 
Shines blandly in thy calm untroubled look. — 
There gentle Innocence devoid of guile 

Blends with thy smile to crown the pleasing whole. 


May no unholy passion mar thy peace! 

No sweeping tempest shroud thy sky in gloom; 
Still loved and lovely may you pass along 
Life’s journey, with contentment for thy guest, 
Hope for thy guide, aud love to light the way 
Through the vast wilderness of worldly care — 
And may thy spirit ever bless His name 


With whom alone unfading beauty dwells. D. R. 








THE VISIT. 


In one of the freezing days of our climate, a young physi- 
cian, but recently married, invited his wife to accompany 


“You are romancing, James ; what! visita family without 
an introduction, or an invitation, or an exchange of cards?” 

“In this family, my dear Amanda, there is no ceremony 
of cards,” said James, “but they will not be less pleased to 
see you.” 

“T never used to go to see poor people,” said Amanda, 
thoughtfully —“ but,” continued she after a short delibera- 
tion, “I'll go with you any where.” 

They passed from the handsome street of their residence 
to a public square, and crossing over, entered a smali alley, 
in which Amanda saw a row of houses built in a manner 
that showed they were for the laboring class. Crossing the 
whole range they entered the last house, and at the first door 
Dr. Ledson gave a gentle rap. A plain woman opened it, 


'}and welcomed them. 


Two chairs were immediately set out, one with the back 
broken off, the other rickety and unstable. 

Before the fire were two little children seated on the hearth, 
making a noise, which the attendant female vainly endea- 
A girl about ten years of age came out of a 


vored to quell. 
small pantry bedroom and smiled as she spoke. 

In a large rude chair sat a thin female. She rocked her- 
self incessantly. She looked up when Dr. Ledson addressed 
her, but neither smiled nor spoke. Her complexion was 
sallow by illness, her lower jaw had fallen from its socket, 
and her teeth chattered with the vain endeavor to cluse her 
mouth. 

At receiving some nourishment at the hand of her com- 
panion, she seemed revived. 

“T am glad to see you, doctor, though I had hoped to have 
been released from my wreichedness before now. I do not 
complain, but my bones have started through the skin, and 
I suffer,” —she shivered and stopped an instant — “I thought 
it very hard when I lost my baby, last sammer—I see it was 
kind; what would have become of it now? I must leave 
these, young as they are, to take care of themselves, and 
my husband is none of the steadiest.” 

She did not weep; she was past that human feeling. 
Amanda looked on in silence. She had learned more of 
life’s state from this scene, than she could have acquired 
from volumes. She felt now a wiser woman at eighteen, 
than she would otherwise have been at thirty-five. 

It brings down all our vanities and litte repinings—a 
spectacle of such wo. Even the almost insensibility of the 
sick, was more touching than ordinary sorrow. It gavea 
feeling of so much that must have been endured before. 

“Ts this your sister?” said the woman. 

“No,” said James, and Amanda smiled as he replied, “It 
is my wife.” 

“Ts it your wife?” said she, showing some vivacity. 
“How sweet she looks. Can she sing, oh! can she sing, ‘I 
would not live always?’” 

How often had Amanda sung that carelessly before. She 
felt awed and humbled now by every syllable that floated 
on her soft rich tones around the narrow apartment. 

The dying woman looked up so thankfully that she even 
looked pretty. A light hectic relieved her vivid counte- 
nance. She said audibly, “I hearthe angels singing around 
me,” and then relapsed into a monotonous groan of weariness. 
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The little girl shook hands beseechingly as the young | 


couple left, and in a subdued voice Amanda whispered, 
“ We will take care of you.” 
Who like the physician, save indeed the minister, is called 





endeared them to the Syracusans, who released their bonds, 
received them with kindness into their families, and after 
treating them with all the honorable distinctions of ancient 
hospitality, restored them to their longing and afilicted coun- 


talons, that his bare bones were laid open. The lion fell at 
last from loss of blood, and Gert fell along with him. The 
cowardly companion who had witnessed this fearful struggle 
rom the rock, however, took courage to advance, and suc- 


upon to see human nature in every shadow of a tint? The/|jirymen. 
rich and the poor, the delicate and the coarse, the learned and 
the ignorant, come before him without disguise. 

Amanda thought before, that she loved her husband : but 
luxury is a dead sea atmosphere, in which the noble pas- 
sions sicken and lay motionless. She clung to James’ arm 
as he returned home with a feeling of devotion to him, that 
she had never imagined before; and in the pleasure she ex- 
perienced in softening the horrors of her fellow creatures’ 
poverty, she found every day new cause to rejoice in having 


pher Swart, an English poet. 


On a malignant, dull Poet. 
When the viper its venom has spit, it is said 
That its fat heals the wound which its poison had made ; 
Thus it fares with the blockhead who ventures to write, 
flis dullness an antidote proves to his spite. 





| 
| 





of snakes, with the hope of bringing out a single eel that 
chanced to be in it. He might, said he, happen to light upon 
the eel, but it is a hundred to one but he is stung by a snake. 


‘ of employing it that will awaken delight. — Passion Flower. 





For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


COLLECTANEA MAJORA.—NO. V. 

Tue Human Form, &c.—The Rev. George Walker, a 
writer of the early part of the present century, remarks in 
an essay on the dcawtiful in the human form and counte-| wi and liberality of mind, being once asked the difference 
nance, that the perfection of beauty, as an absolute standard, emia orthodoxy and heterodoxy, replied, “ Orthodoxy is 
must be looked for in the middle form of the whole collected || my doxy, heterodoxy is your doxy ;” and it would be diffi- 
human race, excluding all whom accident, violence, mon-}/ey}t to give a more accurate definition. The man who well 
strous births, or the extremes of climate, food and labor may|/examines his own doxy, before he believes, and who treats 
have disigured. And also in the middle form between the|/oiher people’s doxies with candor, if not with respect, after- 
extremes of age, in which the subject has not attained to, or|| wards understands the theory and practice of liberty. Credu- 
declined from the point of perfection, because all the varieties |||ity makes bigotry and bigotry is the mother of intolerance. 
of the human form seem to respect this medium both of num- 
ber and of age. 

| 

Da. Younc.— Dr. Young was in reality what many critics 
have incorrectly supposed Pope to be —a mere satirist and over his tomb: for without this sacred song, his soul could 
didactic writer, but no poet. Young’s poetry is without |/claim no admission into the airy halls of his fathers, but was 
delicacy or pathos, but full of excellent moral precepts, and |/condemned, until this ceremony was performed, to reside 
his satires abound in strong couplets. The following are|/among the mists of the Lake of Lego; where it was deemed 
specimens. the office of the spirit of the nearest relative, ‘to the war- 
| rior’s grave to roll the mist, a grey dwelling to his ghost, 
antil the song arise.” 


| 


as More. 


Liserty. — A learned man, who was distingnished for his 


Tue Funerat Erecy. — The funeral elegy was one of the 
most important rites of ancient Caledonia: and no greater 








Pedantry. 
To pateh-work learned quotations are allied ; 
Both strive to make our poverty our pride 

Nobility. 
Men should press forward in fame’s glorious chase ; 
Nobles look backward, aud so lose the race. 

Building. 

The man who builds and wants wherewith to pay, 
Provides a home from which to run away. 


ANECDOTE OF A LION. 

Poor Gert Schepers, a vee-boor of the Cradock district, 
|| Was out hunting in company with a neighbor — whose name, 
j;as he is yet alive, and has perhaps been sufficiently pun- 
ijished, I shall not make more notorious. Coming to a foun- 
j\tain, surrounded, as is common, with tall reeds and rushes, 
||Gert handed his gun to his comrade, and alighted to search 
|| for water. But he no sooner approached the fountain, than 
an enormous lion started up close at his side, and seized him 

Controversies 1n Reticion.— Lord Bacon, writing in||by the leftarm. The man, though taken by surprise, stood 
1609 to Dr. Toby Mathew, who had revolted to the Jesuits, | stock still without struggling, aware that the least attempt 
uses this simile: —“ Myself am like the Miller of Grances-|\to escape would ensure his instant destruction. The anima! 
ter, that was wont to pray for peace among the willows;//also remained motionless, holding fast the boor’s arm in his 
for while the wind blew the windmills, the watermill was||fangs, but without biting it severely —and shutting his eyes 
less customed, (had less custom.) So I see that controver- 
sies in Religion must hinder the advancement of the sciences.”"| 


Book-huuting. 
On buying books Lorenzo long was bent, 
But finds at length it has reduced his rent; 
He seils — the terms are brought him by his clerk ; 
Lorenzo sigus the bargain, with his mark ! 





nance of his victim. As they stood in this position, Gert, 
collecting bis presence of mind, began to beckon to his com- 

Dr. Brewster. — Dr. Brewster of Cambridge, (Eng.) was||rade to advance and shoot the lion in the forehead. This 
pat out of commons for missing chapel, on which occasion ||might have been easily effected, as the animal not only con- 
he wrote the following epigram $ tinued to stand still with closed eyes, but Gert’s body con- 
cealed from his notice any object advancing in front of him. 
But the fellow was a vile poltroon, and in place of comply- 
ing with his friend's directions; or making any other attempt 
to save him, he began cautiously to retreat to the top of a 
neighboring rock. Gert continued earnestly to beckon for 
‘assistance for a long time, the lion continuing perfectly 

Axecoote or tae Syracusays.—The Syracusans, who quiet —and the lion hunters affirm, that if he had but per- 
could panish their helpless captives with unrelenting severity, "severed a little longer, the animal would have at length re- 
had ofien melted into tears at the affecting strains of Enri- |laxed his hold, and left him uninjured. Such cases, at least, 
pides, an Athenian poet, who had learned in the Socratic |they maintain, have occasionally occurred. Bat Gert, indig- 
school to adorn the lessons of philosophy with the charms of nant at the pusillanimity of his comrade, and losing pa- 
fancy. -The pleasure which the Syracusans had derived |tience with the lion, at last drew his knife, (a weapon which 
from his inimitable poetry, made them long to hear it re- levery back-country colunist wears sheathed at his side,) and 
hearsed by the flexible voice and harmonious pronunciation ;with the utmost force of his right arm plunged it into the 
of the Athenians, so unlike and so superior to the rudeness |animal’s breast. The thrust was a deadly one, for Gert was 
and asperity of their own Doric dialect. They desired their a bold and powerful man ; but it did not prove effectual in 
captives, on a certain occasion, to repeat the plaintive strains jtime to save his own life —for the enraged savage, striving 
of their favorite bard. The captives obeyed ; and affecting ‘to grapple with him, and held at arms length by the utmost 
to represent the woes of ancient kings and heroes, they too |effurts of Gert’s strength and desperation, so dreadfully lace- 
faithfully expressed their own. Their taste and sensibility |irated the breast and arms of the unfortunate man with his 








To fast and pray we are by Heaven taught ; 
O, couid I practice e.ther as [ ought ! — 

In both, alas! Lerr; my frailty’s such, | 
I pray too little and I fast tou much. | 


This epigram procured his immediate restoration. 





Ericram.—The following lines were written by Christo- 


Cnoosixe a Wire.—The following is rather ill-natured. 
shared her fortune with one who, if he brought her no addi-|/Lord Chancellor More, the elder, thought a man making 
tion of the earth’s wealth, had taught her that there is a way |/choice of a wife, was like one who thrust his hand into a bag 


The author of this sarcasm was not the celebrated Sir Thom- 


misfortune could occur to a hero, than to have it omitted| 


ijat the same time, as if he could not withstand the counte-| 


ceeded in carrying his mangled friend to the nearest house — 
where such surgical aid as the neighbors could give, was 
immediately but vainly applied. Poor Gert expired on the 
third day after with lock-jaw.— Thompson’s Travels.in South 
Africa. 








ST. LOUIS, 


Axovut four miles below St. Louis, we could see over an 
intervening island the glistening spire of the cathedral, the 
cupolas of the court houses and churches, and in a few min- 
utes afterwards the city opened upon us in full view, to the 
north-west. Rising gradually from the water, with a front 
of more than a mile in length, it covered a large surface, 
spreading over the summit of a slightly elevated ridge, 
which sloped for two miles to the water. The most promi- 
nent object in view was the shining spire of the Roman 
Catholic church, which towered nearly a handred feet above 
every other object. Three cupolas twenty or thirty feet high, 
one on the top of the court house, the other on the Presbyte- 
rian church, were the only other objects that relieved the 
long line of roofs. I never was more impressed than now 
with the effect spires produce upon the appearance of a city, 
beheld at a distance. 

I observed that the opposite shores were level, and the 
adjacent country but little elevated, no portion of it being 
higher than the site of the town. The prospect around is, 
however, extensive and agreeable to the eye, although not 
very densely populated or altogether removed from its wild 
state. But the forests here so much resemble groves, thai the 
whole country has the appearance, even in its natural state, 
of being under the care of the agriculturalist. 

We came up to St. Louis in fine style, the engineer, with 
professional pride, making his engine do its utmost. As we 
approached the long line of steamers lining the levee, our 
firemen, eight in number, arranged themselves along the 
guard, and when they came within hearing of the crowd on 
the thronged levee, commenced the usual “ port song,” with 
which they are aceystomed to express their joy al ending their 
voyage. <A broad shouldered, fat, greasy-looking negro, as 
black as Jim Crow, placed himself in the van, as leader of 
the orchestra, while his mates ranged themselves along side 
of him, facing the town. Our boat stvod across the river, 
and when gaining the lower steamboat of all, run along the 
range towards her station at the upper end of the town. 

‘Now, boys giv’um nigger,” said the leader, and striking 
up a loud, lively solo, he was joined in chorus by the whole 
squad. 

The scene was exciting. The steamer, moving forward 
with a new velocity, and almost touching the long range of 
boats as she passed, which were lined with people, who 
hailed us with shuuts, as we shot by ; the wild chorus of the 
song echoed from the shore; the waving of handkerchiefs 
from the crowds of black and white to friends recognized on 
board ; the cryof the leadsman heaving the lead —all con- 
spired to form a scene I shall not soon forget. On we went, 

as if in triumph, before a gazing city, till at length, after 
|| sailing in this manner along the whole front of the town, we 
\lcame to, between two steamers. Then such a thronging on 
|| hoard was never witnessed. In two minutes we were taken 
|| possession of, by at least three hundred persons, of all colors, 
H ages and sexes. The clerk, instead of taking them to the 
|| Post Office, had spread all the letters, (of which, as the reg- 
ular mail is three times as long on the way as the steamboats, 
||there are usually several hundred brought or carried on 
||every boat between New-Orleans and St. Louis,) upon the 
table in the cabin, and for twenty minutes men stood four 
||and five deep around it, trying to get possession of their let- 
|| ters. It was such a scene as would follow, should Dr. Wren, 
after the arrival of a mail, on a Sunday, spread his letters 
upon his tables and throw open his doors, and say, “ Gentle- 
men, enter in government’s name, and help yourselves.” It 
|was half an hour, so great was the © ~ng for letters and 
| papers on board, before our ladies + ashore. — Cor- 
| respondence of Ladies’ Companion. 
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'| THe most magnificent trees int! - 0 ri ce proba- 
| bly those which grow on the Paci. « of are 300 
feet in height, with 100 treet from io gr” . lowest 


| 
‘limb, and 50 in circamference. 
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THE WOMEN OF CHINA. 

Tuere is a pompous and a pedantic land, which boasts 
supremacy in wisdom and in science from an epoch anterior 
to all human record save its own — China the land of many 
letters, many lanterns, and few ideas. Peopled by the long- 
eared, elliptic-eyed, flat-nosed, olive-colored, Mongolian race, 
it offers a population singularly deficient in intellectual 


physiognomy; though, to its absurd ugliness, the women 


of the higher classes occasionally offer striking exceptions. 
In China, polygamy prevails virtually, if not by name; and 
the sovereign, self-imprisoned in his golden-roofed patace,t 
with his one empress, six queens, and three hundred (or, if 
he pleases, three thousand) concubines, reflects, on the great 
scale, the domestic establishment of those among his subjects 
whose wealth may permit the irrational indulgence of their 
passion or their pride. The female slave, who at the head 
of a band of inferior slaves is dignified with the name of su- 
perior, (adequate to that of wife,) who has been purchased 
with gold, and may be returned, if on trial not approved, is 
not deemed worthy to eat at her master’s table. Crippled 
from her cradle, morally and physically —ignorant of any 
one of the many thousands letters of her husband’s alpha- 
bet — referred to the futile amusements of infancy for all re- 
source against utter tedium—to dress and to smoke are her 
highest pleasures: and to totter on the lat roof of her golden 
cage, her sole privilege. She, too, feeble and imbecile as 
she is, is outraged in the only feeling that nature may have 
rescued from the wreck of man’s oppression ; for the Chinese | 
wife, like the adolisque of Turkey, yields up her offspring a 
sacrifice to the murderous policy of her master. If such is 





the destiny of the lady of the celestial empire, the woman of | 


the middle and lower classes submits to a yet severer fate. | 
| 


She it is who feeds and rears the silkworm, with an atten-| 
tion to details of which the female organization is so pre-| 


eminently capable; she reels the produce, and works and || 
{| 


| 
] 


weaves the silk. It is the woman, tov, who cultivates the 
most tender tea plants, and whose delicate fingers are alone 
fitted to roll the finer tea leaf; having thus furnished her 
. quota to the common means of national wealth, she also 
works that exquisite gold and silver filagree, and prepares) 
those gorgeous ornaments, in which imperial vanity delights 








to adorn the ponderous and puerile divine-righted ruler of the || 


celestial empire. Descending yet lower‘in the social chain, | 
the female peasant of China presents a still more extraordi- | 
nary example of plodding industry. Exposed to the inclem- | 
ency of the seasons, with the infant tied to her back, which 
she may have rescued from the wild beast, or from the de-| 
vouring wave, she ploughs, sows, reaps, and performs the | 
thousand offices of toil and drudgery attached to the culti-) 
vation of the soil, from which she derives so little benefit 
and enjoyment. Denied, too, all moral rights, she incurs, 
nevertheless, a fatal responsibility for her husband’s delin- 
quencies ; and suffers death with him, as his dependant, for 
crimes in which she could have no moral participation. The} 
natural death of her husband gives her over to the family, | 
who, to recover the money expended in her purchase, may 
re-sell her to the highest bidder ; while her own is very fre- 
quently the work of her own'hand. Suicide, it is asserted, 
is of frequent occurrence among the Chinese females of the} 
lowest classes; and well may they seek death, to whom, 
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| with a view to direct the attention of the learned to this very land now, if ever, he has sport to his heart's content.” The 
interesting discovery, which would seem to prove that the. same writer says that evening is the best time of day for 
|ancients of the North had not only extended their maritime, angling in July and August. October, he adds is the finest 
voyages to Southern America, but even formed permanent month of the year for tralling,sand those who can angle in 
establishments in that country. || December, deserve the name of sportsmen. 

| Some very interesting volumes have been written upon 
angling. Among the most celebrated may be mentioned 
jOld Izaac Walton’s “ Complete Angler, or Contemplative 
| Mau’s Recreation,” which was published in 1653. This was 
‘afterwards enriched by the poet Cotton with a supplement. 
;A more modern, and hardly less entertaining work is the 
“Salmonia, or Days of Fly-fishing,”’ by the celebrated Sir 
Humphrey Davy. We will close these remarks by the fol- 
lowing communication from one of our fair correspondents. 


A Scnorar of Dr. Busby’s coming into a parlor where the’ 
\doctor had laid down a fine bunch of grapes for his own eat-| 
‘ing, takes it up and said aloud, “I publish the banns between | 
jthese grapes and my mouth; if any one knows any just! 
cause or impediment why these two should not be joined to-| 
igether, let them declare it.” The doctor being in the next | 
lroom, overheard all that was said; and coming into the! 
school, he ordered the boy who had eaten the grapes to be! 
jtaken up, or as it is called, horsed on another boy’s back ; | 
jbut before he proceeded to the usual discipline, he cried out) 
‘aloud, as the delinquent had done, “I publish the banns 
between my rod and this boy’s back ; if any one knows any 
ijust cause or impediment why these two should not be joined, ||ton’s Complete Angler.’ As I generally find his books “ en- 
let him declare it.” “I forbid the banns,” cried the boy.|/riched with annotations tripling their value,” on receiving 
\* Why so?” said the doctor. “ Because the parties are not||this book, I looked for some of his rainbow touches, and 
agreed !”” —replied the boy. Which answer so much pleased |/found, on the fy leaf, the following introductory, compli- 
ithe doctor, who liked to find any readiness of wit in his|/mentary, and poetical commendation of old Jzaac’s powers 
sate that he ordered the boy to be set down. of teaching all gentle readers, who might look to him for such 

linstraction, and as some of your fair friends and readers may 
w fe E KLY ” AGAZ l N E not yet be perfect in the art of angling, will you have the 
sf \gallantry to cal their attention to the subject, by giving wing 

AUGUST 1, 








Mr. Editor, — Being one of those peststo the literary world, 
a borrower of books, I recently asked, of a dear and too in- 
dulgent friend, the loan of that queer old gem, “Izaac Wal- 
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|BOSTON, SATURDAY, 





\to the precious fly-leaf, through your Magazine ? 
1840 


If, gentle reader, you should wish 
To learn the art of catching fish, 
Then take this book of quaint old Izaak, 








| 
| 
R | 
Aneuinc. —It was a remark of Dr. Franklin that ‘of all/} 
amusements which the ingenuity of man had devised, none || And read it till your head and eyes ache ; 
4 2 . A ! J ry > a 3a, $ is ; , 
required the exercise of patience so muchas angling.” For|| nets eign sleet tenet tat 
he ill : f this j z . 1 Tae | You'll know the science piscatory. 
ithe illustration o this idea, he recited the following incident : |) In all our brooks shall lurk no trout, 
Setting out from Philadelphia at six o’clock on a summer’s|| But you forthwith can lure hit out ; 
morning, to go about filieen miles, he passed a brook where “And pike and gudgeon, bream and perch, 
a gentleman was angling; he inquired, what success, and Cannot elude your keen-eyed search. 
was told none; “but,” added the stranger, “I have only b pe eeey ety oak Es 
? * 4 si Ber, sieht — Your power and skill forthwith shall feet. 
here two hours.” The doctor proceeded forward, and on his No salmon swift, nor flying dgce, 
return in the evening, he found the angler in the same place, Nor bleak, shall ’scape your eager chase. 
‘and repeated his interrogation ; “Very good sport,” was the Though now you are of fish a mangler, 
‘reply. “Indeed,” asked the Doctor, “how many fish have you ger om ae Re : ae 
+ . caretul reading OF Dis DOOK, 
2” ‘ M ” = any, ‘ 
caught ! ‘None at all,” answered the patient angler, “ but Will make you master of the hook ; 
about the middle of the day, I had one most glorious nibble.” Unfold to you the mystery 
The Doctor’s anecdote might be coupled with another which Of every fish’s history ; 
is equally illustrative of patience and perseverance. A per- Bestow such wondrous grace and shill, 
ison being daily seen at one particular spot, a broth | ee ee ee ree 
8 y P sp perner anger The scaly tribes, in haste to die 
j}conceived it must be the resort of an abundance of fish, and || By hands so delicate, shall fly 
|hence one morning at day-break, he commenced his sport in Half out of water — in their passion 
this very place. The usual attendant of the place arrived | 
some hours afterwards, and threw in his line. A long si- 
lence ensued, when the first comer remarked that he was out 
“You are aware that this section of Illinois has never been 
brought into market, but is a portion of the ‘ wild lands.’ 
|All who settle upon them are ‘squatters,’ in the eyes of the 








SKETCHES. 
Ill. 


WESTERN 


To part with life in such a fashion. 
of luck in not having caught any fish in this favorite hole, OF 9 SASS SE AER OES Ht es 


“ which,” says he, “I am convinced it is with you, from the 
constant attention I have seen you pay toit.” ‘ Sir,’’ replies 
the gentleman, “I confess long custom has rendered me ex- 
tremely partial to the spot, but as for the fish, I will assure 
jyou that here I have angled for forty years, and have never 
had a bite yet.” 

An English writer on angling thus discourseth : — “ Ang- 


Tue extract of our correspondent’s letter to which we re- 
ferred in our last, gives a very good idea of the title by which 
the squatters hold their “claims,” and of the manner in which 
the title sometimes has to be maintained. 





froin the cradle to the tomb, life holds forth not one solitary |/ling is a sport of considerable antiquity, and followed with 
good. — Lady Morgan's “« Woman and her Master.” ithe greatest avidity by some persons of every rank in life. 


InrerestTinc Discovery.— We learn from the London /\sports; it is but little dangerous, incurs but little expense, 
Atheneum of June 6, that a highly interesting discovery has|land is productive of some profit. It is peculiarly fitted for 
been announced by the Danish Geologist, Dr. Lund, to the | the placid and thoughtful; nor need the gay and volatile 
Northern Archeological Society, as made by him, while ex-|\despair of finding their attention engaged, while the more 
cavating in the neighborhood of Bahia, in Brazil. This dis-|/active mode of fly-fishing remains in use. Perhaps there 
covery began with the fragment of a flag-stone, covered with ||are few pursuits that display more elegant attitudes than that 
engraved Runic characters, but greatly injured. Having|/of throwing the fly; nor are there but few in which the ex- 
succeeded in deciphering several words which he recognized ||pectation is so much kept alive, with so little bodily or men- 
as belonging to the Icelandish tongue, he extended his re-||tal exertion, as in this delightful branch of the art. On the 
searches, and soon came upon the foundations of houses in || other hand, simple float-angling has its advantages likewise ; 
hewn stone, bearing a strong architectural resemblance to|jfor ir this the infirm and aged may partake, and the Solitary 
the ruins existing in the northern parts of Norway, in Ice-|!may pursue the amusement, without fear of the interruptions 
land, and in Greenland. Thus encouraged, he went reso-|/of the busy or impertinent. Here likewise the contemplative 
lutely on, and at length, after several days’ digging, found ||may combine relaxation with improvement, as few persons | 
the Scandinavian God of Thunder, Thor, with all his attri-|/have a greater opportunity of studying nature in her varied | 
butes—the hammer, gauntlets, and magic girdle. The||garb than the angler. 

Society has commissioned Prof. Rafn, who first established, || William Howitt, speaking of the mouth of June, says. 





in an authentic manner, the existence of ancient relations/|‘ The angler’s life is now delightful; the country about him 
between Iceland and Northern America, anterior to the dis-/jis a paradise, full of greenness and flowers which perfume 
covery of that part of the world by Columbus, to report on 
the subject of Dr. Lund’s letter, arid to publish his report, 


the air; the neighborhood of the water is refreshing ; the 
birds shower their music down upon him from every bough, 


iIt has some eminent advantages over many other rural || 


| 








)government. 


lover the northern section of this State. 
‘his tract a ‘claim,’ —say from a section down to 250 acres. 


Since the preemption law expired, no person 
could rightfully settle upon them. The sturdy emigrant, 
however, (and among them you should enumerate many 
speculators and fortune-hunters,) knowing that these lands 
are the finest in the country, often took possession, as they 
still do, and at such a distance from Jam, as to feel no fear of 
consequences. There are now hundreds of people, and some 
of the finest farmers from the East among them, scattered 
Every settler calls 


He will till it, perhaps, and a Jarge business is done in this 
way, the advance being sometimes 500, 1,000, and even 
$2,000, according to the extent of improvements. He has 
not the least authority that secures him a title. But a con- 
ventional understanding exists among this people, to support 
each other at the government sale, and no one dares bid over 


ja ‘settler,’ however valuable his ‘claim’ may be. Thus, by 


wo or three years’ residence, the latter secures the land at 
$1.25 per acre, and it then will take a real value — it may 
be from $5 to $20 per acre; in some cases as much per 
rod —in city lots. Of course, settlers of the money-making 
character now look up such lots as will be valuable for city 
purposes, and especially those near the publie improvements 
that are to be. They squat upon them —dig a little, pat up 
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ee eee eee eee Te ——E 
A volume of ‘Poems written in Newfoundland,” by Hen- 


a log house, there remain till they secure a government) dred wagon loads of merchandize had been brought there 
title, and then a fortune is made. || for consumption within the year in question. There are three 
« But now comes chapter second. To retain the title to the! 


public houses, a printing office, some eight or ten lawyers, 
claim, (conventional.) he must himself, or agent, be always 


||six physicians, two teachers, three tailors, two clock and 
upon it ; for if it be a valuable claim, and he be at any time 


watchmakers, and two cabinet makers ; —a fair sample this 
absent himself from it, it is ‘jumped,’ and the ‘jumper’ has/|of the way they do things in the West! More of this some 
to all intents and purposes a second ‘claim,’ if not a sound} 


other day. 
one. And here right rests with might — the strongest has it :| 
such is law with the squatters. Now our captain, be it 
known, is a squatter. Located upon one of the best tracts) 
on the river, he claims about 1300 acres, having, however, 
neighbors to back him. It is decidedly the most beautiful 
and pictaresque country [ saw in the whole West. There 
are already about twenty settlements upon it, and the finest} 
class of farmers continually coming on to its rich bottoms. } 
So much for preamble. 
“ Two years ago, when the captain was without the neigh-| 
bors I allude to, (except settlers on the opposite side of the 
river,) some ruffian enemies of his, four of five of them, 
just equal to seven men and a half. 


came over to jump his claim, or rather to take it by force, 

for he had not left the ground. They were armed with rifles,/| The ladies of Boston have held a meeting, and resolved on 

knives, &c. A regular pitched battle of course ensued. 'The| holding a Fair in September, in which they are to be joined 

captain here was in his element. He struggled manfully|/by many of their sex from the country, and which is expected 

against this desperate odds ; and it was not till they threw||to be the most splendid affair of the kind ever known in our 

him finally, on all fours, that he lost his vantage-ground.||country. The whole of Quincy Hall is to be thrown open 
for the purpose, and there is every prospect that it will be 


The pirates dragged him along, down a declivity, doubtless) 
for the purpose of dashing out his brains, but neither of them || wholly filled with an array of richly furnished tables. Suc- 
cess to their patriotic efforts, 


had the pluck to despatch him, after all. At this crisis his| 
wife came up, having a brace of pistols, primed and cocked, 
and placed herself with true fidelity and courage in the breach. 
‘ Mary,’ cried the captain, ‘shoot the scoundrels ; shoot them, 
or you're my wife no longer !?— when, seeing her determina-| 
tion, the marauders fled. They however continued an Indian! 
fight, firing across the river, and kept the captain up three) 
nights, with ‘ Wolfe’ at his side, on the lookout at the river 
_ janding, to prevent them from again getting foothold. He 
triumphed, at last, and they were glad to make peace with 
him, leaving him in possession of his lucky location. The 
value of the claim, I heard of before arriving at his residence. | 
His fame indeed is quite abroad in that country. I spent 
three days with him, and never in my life have three days, 
passed more agreeably. His intelligence and fund of anec-;} 
dote kept up a constant excitement within doors, and we’ 


spent much time in rambling about his claim, viewing that 


and the surrounding country from the different and beautiful | Ms. Sicourney, we learn, is about to depart for Europe. 
elevations that make its border.” || The reputation which her admirable poetical and prose writ- 


That our friend’s partiality for his hero has not led him to. ings have established, with every reader of the English lan- 


exaggerate the worth of his possessions, we infer from other |S¥ge, Will secure her a most cordial reception from the 
accounts. Judge Hall says that the country in question, ex- | iterati of the Old World. , ee 
tending two hundred miles in all directions, is “ the most ez-| We have just been favored with some beautiful lines, from 


tensive tract of rich land in the morld.” The scenery, he adds, |heF pen, which we shall insert in our next. 


is captivating. Incalculably fertile, it is yet not unhealthy, ae Kl me > | 
ecklm Mecorv. | 


nor exposed to floods. It is a high, rolling, champaign coun- 
The Britannia has eighty passengers already engaged, 


try, intersected by frequent streams. ‘Here the wild honey- 
and a party are expected to arrive from Canada, which will 


suckle flourishes luxuriantly. Thousands of acres are cov- 
ered with the gooseberry, plum, grape, and mulberry, and 

increase the number to a hundred. Mr. P. F. White, the 
vocalist, takes passage in her to Halifax. 


other indigenous fruits. The soil teems with the richest. 
So long continuance of excessively hot weather as has 


beauties and bounties of Providence.” No wonder the cap-. 

tain’s ruffian acquaintances wanted to jump at such a 
prevailed this summer, has not been for many years known 
in Lower Canada; the thermometer has indicated, for hours 


‘‘chance” as this. The only wonder is that they did not 
jamp into it : — but fortune favors the brave. 

after sunset, a degree of temperature, even to the country, | 
equal to 86 degrees of Farenheit. 


Our correspondent hints at great sums given for “ improve- 
Mr. Catlin intends soon to take a tour of pleasure with his 


ments ’? — “ fortune-making ”’ —and “city-lots.” We often 

get similar glimpses of this Life in Illinois, from western 

papers, but it is difficult for a denizen of our steady, station-|lady over England and Scotland, and finally visit St. Peters- 

ary, eastern people, to form a true notion of these matters, |burgh. Murray, of Albemarle street, will probably publish} 

after all. That our friend is quite within his reckoning, |his volume of Travels in the West. 

however, every body who knows any thing of the subject| The cod fishing business to the Grand Bank this year has 

must perceive. jentirely failed, and most of the vessels are on their way 
To this we can add an authentic account we have lately |home with one half to one third fares. 

received of the progress of a settlement named Pontotoc, in| Butter is selling at Meadville, Crawford co., Pa., for four 

Mississippi—a state by .no means remarkable among its |and five cents per pound, and eggs for four cents per doz. 

sister communities for rapidity of growth. That “ city”) It is estimated by the Connecticut Courant, that upward of 

was “laid out,” just a year previous to the date of our ad-||70 factories have ceased operations in New England. 

vices, in “lots.” These lots were sold at seventy-five dol-/| Twelve boats, with $76,000 worth of furs, to the American 

lars each, and the first log house was built. Being in a) Fur Company, arrived at St Louis on the 17th of July. 

positionr which promised to make it a business place, build-| The population of Portland, it is ascertained, (the census 

ing went on rapidly ; new settlers came in; lots rose from || being nearly completed,) will exceed fifieen thousand. 

seventy-five dollars to five hundred dollars, and carpenters|| The chief cook of one of the Saratoga hotels receives a 

were in great demand at five dollars per day. There are| salary of five hundred dollars a month. 

now, (at our dates) in this town not less than oné thousand|| The people of the United States consume about eight mil- 

inhabitants, and one hundred and fifty houses, some frames, ||lion pounds of tea per annum. 

bat chiefly of logs. The number of “stores” and groceries | The Army of the United States, at the present time, 

is thirty-two, and it is computed that from nine to twelve nan! amounts to 12,577 men. 


Bunker Hitt Monument. — This work is now to be com- 
pleted. The ladies have taken it under their patronage, and 
it must go up. There has been much discussion of late on 
the “rights of women,” but we presume none will question 
their “right” to take hold of this atfair, and furnish the 
means to build the monument, which their lords have hitherto 
been unable to do. As to their efficiency, we may refer to 
an anecdote of the celebrated Adam Clarke, who once said 
he had made a calculation of the amount of money raised for 
some benevolent purpose by the different members of a com- 
mittee, composed of both sexes, and he found one woman was 

























Americans In Europe. —Mr. Healy, a Bostonian, is for a 
short time in London, exercising his vocation with good suc- 
cess. He had recently returned from Paris, where he had 
taken a portrait of Louis Phillippi. 

Rand, another American artist, has also established a high 
reputation in London. He had painted a fine portrait of Mr. 
Stevenson, and was engaged on one of Mrs. Ware. 

Mrs. Ware, who formerly edited the “ Bower of Taste,” in 
this city, and is well known here by her writings, is in Lon- 
don, superintending the publication of a volume of her po- 
etical pieces. 

Mr. Catlin’s gallery continues to be one of the most fash- 
ionable resorts, and he is about to put to press his work on 
the Indians. 
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rietta Prescott, the accomplished daughter of the Governor of 
that Island, has juSt issued from the London press. From 
the specimens we have seen, they exhibit in the fair author- 
ess talents of no common order. 

The Teachers of Baltimore are associated for the purpose 
of mutual advice and concert of action. It would be well if 
such an association were formed in every town, and a general 
society established to include teachers throughout the Union. 

London is filled with Americans just now, but a great 
many are preparing to return home, especially the agents of 
the importing houses, who have nothing to do on account of 
the stagnation of business in the United States. 

A dancing master was taken up in Natchez, for robbing a 
fellow boarder. He said he commenced by cheating a prin- 
ter, and after that every thing rascally seemed to come easy 
to him. 

Forty or fifiy bills of indictment will be brought against 
Dr. Eldridge, the celebrated forger, now in prison in Phila- 
delphia. He has not opened his lips since his incarceration. 

A monument is to be erected in the Valley of Wyoming, 
to commemorate the massacre of three hundred persons in 
the bloody attack of the Indians. 

The Government of the United States have ordered some 
splendid riflesand pistols of Colt’s Patent Fire Manufacturing 
Co., for the Imaum of Muscat. 

A child at Baltimore, swallowed several percussion caps 
a day or two ago, and died soon after in great agony. 

Mr. Lauriat is in St. John, N. B., where he intends making 
an ascension. 


Busiwess Wirectorp. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral ‘Teeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Koston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
whose teeth are we should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 











GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


ICE CREAMS. 
Promenaders on the Cominon will find an agreeable retreat, and Ice 
Creams, Soda, Mead, Cake, &c., of the best. quality, atthe Panx Sanoon, 
Boylston Street, opposité the tower end of the Mail. - 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.)....Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, 
Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead, &c. &c....Oysters served 
up in the most approved style. *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 50 cts. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to his 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 
have never before been introduced in this country.—Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 














C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


GEORGE P. REED, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in Sheet Music, Mu- 
sical Instruments, and Musical Merchandize of every description. 


T. GILBERT & CO., 


Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
’ entrance to Wareroom No. 406, pext door to Washington Bank. 


JAMES DYER, . 
No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 
Rubber Goods. ‘he Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 
Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 

















THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 


Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC, 


This interesting and popular periodical is issned in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. {ts morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price.of the paper. 

Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10 00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
lecision of the Postmaster Genera! ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 


D. H. ELA & D. RUSSELL, 
; No. 37 Cornbill 
{Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 
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Oh! gaze not up-on me with sadness, Tho’ death in each throbbing pulse plays, But 
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give me thy bright smiles of glad-ness, My oh, aS in hatin days: Dim not with the wild tears of sor-row, Those eyes, still the pure fount of 
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A a Wael ‘Saco ri ae a S taee oe Fair visions are shining before thee, 
ie tek, Sa oor” —_. Fond hope flings her spell round thy brow; 
—y: oer § -~% ret ame ar oa ae ell centile Sanh bs te bea Tho’ the loved one of years bendeth o’er thee, 


o- 9 His tears fall unfelt by thee now: 
Young flow’rs gem the spot where she slumbers, 
aeows Fate parts, yet brief time from the mor-row, Shall min-gle our true hearts a - bove. Whilst the soft plaintive voice of the dove 


Seems to sing in her soul-touching numbers, 
Their true hearts shall mingle above. 
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[weight of the death mauls ;” shaking his fist rather sabuer! in the House, which he ended as usual, with a disclaimer of 











YANKEE DECISION. 








Some time between the years 1812 and 1813, when consid-|| his lordship’s face than was agreeable. this kind, a shrewd old farmer, (who, by the by, was troubled 
erable animosity existed between the people of Canada and}; The officer raved and swore, all to no effect, and finally||with an impediment in his speech) rose, and observed that 
the States, and when some of the British subjects, who fein threatened to cane him if he didn’t depart. the language of the gentleman on this and various other oc- 
“dressed with a little brief authority,” looked upon the Yan-|} “ Mister,” says the Yankee, “time flies considerable kinder ||casions, reminded him of a circumstance which came to his 
kees as but little better that brutes, —the following is said|| fast,” at the same time beginning to unbutton his coat, “ and|| knowledge: ‘A baker on entering bith thop one morning, 
to have taken place at the Custom House at St. Johns:— |] you had better be going after that hat.” found a thuthpithiouth-looking perthon prethent. On being 


A Yankee, of considerabie dimensions, entered the office After several more threats, which had the desired effect|/athked what he wanted, he replied that ‘he found the door 
and informed the officer that he wished to enter his load and||/upon his opponent, and the time set being nearly expired, he;}unfathened, and walked in and wath waiting the entranthe 
receive a passport. The officer cast a sarcastic look at him.|/sneaked off and picked up the hat, and offered it to thej/of the mathter of the thop; but,’ thaid he, ‘TI aththnre you, 
and said that it was customary for people when they entered||owner ; but he was not satisfied with that, and ordered him||thir, I have taken nothing from your thelveth—I would 
his office to receive passports, to take off their hats, and re-|/to place it on his head precisely as he found it. The officer||thcorn to appropriate to mythelf any of your loaveth, thweet 





quested him to do so instantly. hesitated, but seeing the determination of the Yankee, he set||caketh, or thintherbread.’ But the baker, hearing him thuth 
“No, I thank you,” said the Yankee, “I paid four dollars||it upon his head, and was about to depart, when he was col-|/unneththetharily dithciaim any evil intention, withely tho’t 

for that hat to keep my head and ears warm.” lared and ordered to place it as he found it. proper to thearch him —aand on turning hith pocketh inthide 
* You impertinent puppy,” says the officer, working bim-|| “Here,” says the Yankee, “tuck this ear under, now the|/out found them fall of cake and thintherbread !”’ 

self into considerable of a passion, “* how dare you insult || other one. pull it down a little more in front,” &c. All of — 

me? Off with your hat immediately.” which orders the officer reluctantly fulfilled. ‘There, sir,|) Sexrmenr.— How much fine sentiment there is wasted 
“ No, sir, can’t do it, keeps my head proper warm.” that’s about right,” says the Yankee, “and now, friend, be-||in our strange world! I have seen a young lady in raptures 


After several orders of a similar kind, accompanied with|| fore I leave, I will give you a word of good advice —never||of admiration over a flower which was to deck her hair in 
curses and threats, which met with no better success, he!|| meddle with a Yankee’s hat, unless you are prepared to take ||the ball room, who would turn away with a look of loathing, 


stepped up to him and gave his hat a blow that sent it to the ila peep into faturity. Good day, sir.” from the proffered kiss of her baby brother; and I have 
adjacent corner of the room. — heard lovely lips, all wreathed in smiles, and breathing tones 
The Yankee paid no attention to this, but waited patient-| FISHING FOR POPULARITY. jof joy over a pretty shell, a shining insect, or even a gay 





ribband, say cold and cruel words to the best friend, ay, the 
mother, who was wearing her life out to promote the hap- 
piness of her ungrateful daughter. 


Published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill Terms, $2.50 per 
annum, in advance ; otherwise, $3.00. Persons remitting $10.00, will 
receive five copies. No subscriptions received for a less term than one 


year. All letters must be post paid, and directed to the Publishers. 


| Sohn B. Gall, Printer, 


ly until he had received his passport, folded and deposited in|] Tere is nothing appears more suspicious in a politician, 
safely within his wallet, and was ready to pursue his jour-|jthan publicly disclaiming all desire to gain popularity. A 
ney ; when turning tothe officer, he requested him to pick up||number of years ago, a prominent member of the New 
his hat and put it on his head. | Hampshire Legislature, who was evidently anxious to gain); 

The officer, with much wroth, ordered him to leave the ||the good opinion of his fellow men, embraced every opportu- 
office, or he might get into trouble—for he did not often|jnity to declare that he was actuated solely by disinterested 
make words with men of his description. motives —that he would be the last man to flatter the preju- 


























“] say, mister,” says the Yankee, * you must pick up my |/dices of his party, or recommend any public measure, merely 
hat, and that in just about one minute’s time, or feel the | 





for the purpose of gaining popularity. After an harangue 





